PREFACE. 

There is another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the prefen t ftate 
of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftind 
from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the mod: confb* 
cuous accomplishment, is Skill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated anoth" • 
language, will find its words and combinations croud upon his memory ; and haffe and negligence, re 
finement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick exprefiions* 

The great peft of fpeech is. frequency of tranllation. No book was ever turned from one la" 
guage into another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom ; this is the mod mifehievous and 
comprehenfive innovation ; fingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue 
the fame, but new phrafeology changes much at once ; it alters not the fingle Rones of the buildino- 
but the order of the columns. Jf an academy fhould be eflablifned for the cultivation of our 
which I, who can never wifh to fee dependance multiplied, hope the Spirit of Englijh liberty will 
hinder or deftroy, let them, inflead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all 
their influence, to flop the licence of tranflatours, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, if it be differed 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialed of France . 

If the changes that we fear be thus irrefldible, what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in the 
other inlur mountable diftreffes of humanity ? it remains that we retard what we cannot repel 
that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be 
ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have Ion? 
preferved our conftitution, let us make fome druggies for our language. 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted 
this book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arifes from its authours : 
whether I fhall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Englijh literature, mud be left 
to time : much of my life has been lod under the preffures of difeafe • much has been trifled away • 
and much has always been lpent in provifion for the day that was paffing over me ; but I fhall not think 
my employment ufelefs or ignoble, if by my abidance foreign nations, and didant ages, gain accefs 
to the propagators of knowledge, and underdand the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford livht 
to the repofltories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon , to Hooker , to Milton , and to Boyle . 

When 1 am animated by this wifh, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and 
deliver it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfelf: a few wild blunders, and riflble abiurdities, from which no work 
of Inch multiplicity was ever free, may for^a time furnilh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but ufeful diligence will at lad prevail, and there never can be wanting fome who didineuifli 
deiert; who will confider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfeCt, fince while^it is 
hade n mg to publication, fome words are budding, and fome falling away’; that a whole life cannot be 
lP ent upon fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient ; that he, whofe 
deiign includes whatever language can exp refs, mud often fpeak of what he does not underdand • that 
a writer will fometimes be hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under a 
talk, which Scaliger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine ; that what is obvious is not al- 
ways known, and what is known is not always prefen t ; that hidden fits of inadvertency will furprize 
vigilance flight avocations will feduce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will darken learning- 
and that the writer fhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which vefler- 
d*y lie knew with intuitive rcadinefs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it fhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like- 
wife is performed ; . and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the authour, and the 
world is little iolicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns - yet it may 
gratify cunofity to inform it, that the Englijh Dichonary was written with little afliftance of the learned 
-and without any patronage of the great ; not in the foft obfcurities of retirement, or under the fhelter of 
academick bowers but amidft inconvenience and diftraCKon, in ficknefs and in forrow : and it mav 
repreis the triumph of malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplayed I 
have only failed in an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons ’of 
ancient tongues now immutably fixed, and comprifed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of iuc- 
ceffive ages, inadequate and delude, if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian 
academicians, did not fecure them from the ceniure of Beni -, if the embodied criticks of Frame, when 
hfty years had been fpent upon their work, were obliged to change its oeconomy, and give their feeond 
edition another form, I may furely be contented without the praife of perfedtion, which if I could 

whom' itifcir"! °r fo t tud VT- W0U ,’ d k aVail mC , ? , Ihave Paraded my work till moil of thole 
whom I wiihedto pleafe, have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and rriifearriage are empty found- • I 

therefore difmiis- it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure o/frem praife 
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E N G L ISH LANGUAGE 


T HOUGH the Britains or Weljh were the firft 
pofleffors of this ifland, whofe names are re- 
corded, and are therefore in civil hiftory al- 
ways confidered as the predeceffors of the prefent inha- 
bitants ; yet the deduction of the Englijh language, 
from the earlieft times of which we have any know- 
ledge to its prefent ftate, requires no mention of them : 
for we have lo few words, which can, with any pioba- 
bility, be refered to Britijh roots, that we juftly regard 
the Saxons and WelJIo, as nations totally diftindt. it has 
been conjectured, that when the Saxons feized this 
country, they fuffered the Bntains to live among them 
in a ftate of vaffalage, employed in the culture of the 
ground, and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But 
it is fcarcely pofftble, that a nation, however depreffed, 
fhould have been mixed in confiderable numbers with 
the Saxons without fome communication of their tongue, 
and therefore it may, with great reafon, be imagined, 
that thofe, who were not fheltered in the mountains, 
perifhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Englijh lan- 
guage is Gothick or < Teutonick : it is a dialed: of that 
tongue, which prevails over all the northern countries 
of Europe , except thofe where the Sclavonian is fpoken. 
Of thefe languages Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited the 
genealogy. 

GOTHICK, 

/ : 




Anglo-Saxon, Francick, Cimbrick, 


Dutch, 

Frifick, 

Engiifh. 


German. 


Iflandick, 

Norwegian, 

Swedifh. 

Danifh. 


Of the Gothick , the only monument remaining is a 
copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, from 
the filver with which the characters are adorned, is 
called the fiher hock. It is now preferved at Upfak and 
has been twice publilhed. Whether the didion of this 
venerable manufciipt be purely Gothick , has been 
doubted ; it leerns however to exhibit the moft ancient 
dialed now to be found of the Eeutonick race, and the 
Saxon , which is the original of the prefent Engiifh , was 
either derived from it, or both defeended from fome 
common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
ftbout the year 450, they firft entred Brit aw' cannot 
now be known. They Item to have been a people 
without learning, and very probably without an alpha- 
bet ; their fpeech therefore, having been always curlbry 
and extemporaneous, mull have been artltfs and uneon- 
neded, without any modes of tranfitionor involution of 
claufes; which abruptnefs and inconnedion may be ob 
ferved even in their later writings. This barbarity may 


be fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britains , which for a time left them no leifure lor 
fofter ftudies nor is there any reafon for fuppofing it 
abated, till the year 570, when Augujline eame from 
Rome to convert them to Chrillianity. 1 he Chriftian 
religion always implies or produces a certain degree of 
civility and learning; they then became by degrees ac- 
quainted with the Roma/n language, and fo gained, from 
time to time, forne knowledge and elegance, till in three 
centuries the-y had formed a language capable of ex- 
prefting all the fentiments of a civilifed people, as 
appears by king Alfred's paraphrafe or imitation of 
Boethius , and his fnort preface, which I have feleded 
as the firft fpecimen of ancient Englijh . 

C A P. I. . 

N ^tepe tifte pe Doran op Si'c&iu mae^e pij? 

Romana pice jepin upahopon. q mij? heopa 
cynm^um. RaeO^ora ant> Gallepica paepon harne. 
Romane bupij abpscon. ant> call iralia pice "p ip 
berpux £>arn munrum q Sicilia 8am ealonre in anpalt) 
gepehron. q J?a asjrep j?am popepppecenan cyninjum 
±}eot>pic peng ro J?am flean pice pe DeoOpic paep 
Amulinja. he paep Lpipren. j?eah he on j?am Ap- 
pianipcan jeOpoian ^ujinpunotie. J)e jeher Romanum 
hip ppeonopcipe. ppa p hi mopran heopa eairpihra 
pyp8e beon. Ac he j?a jehar ppfSe ypele jelaspre, 
q ppi8e ppaj;e jeentiore mit> mane^um mane, -p paep 
ro eacan oJ;pum unapimerum yplum. 'p he Iohannep 
fone papan her opplean. Da paep pum conpul. j5 pe 
heperoha hara}?. Boenup ptep haren. pe paep in boc- 
epaeprum q on populo peapum pe pihrpipepra. Se 8a 
oiiTear pa manigpealran ypel pe pe cyninj Deot)pic 
pip pam LpiprenanOome q pip pam Rumampcum 
pirum t)yOe. he pa jemunre 8apa epneppa q papa 
ealrpihra '6e hi unOep 8am Lapepum haepron heopa 
eakohlapoprum. Da on jan he pmeajan q leopm^an on 
him pelpum hu he p pice- 8am unpihnpipan cymn-re 
apeppan mihre. q on pyhr jeleappulpa ant) on pihr- 
pippa anpalt) jebpin^an. SenOe pa njellice jepent)- 
^eppiru ro pam Lupepe ro Lonprannnopolim. b gen 
ip Lpeca heah bupj q heopa cyneprol. pop pam re 
Lapepe paep heopa ealrhlapopt) cynnep. baet)on hine 
p;ur he him ro heopa Lpiprent)ome q ro heona 
ealrpihrum jepulrumere. Da f onrear re psem- 
peopa cymnj Deorpic. 8a her he hme Tebpinran on 
capeepue q paep inne belucan. Da hir 8a°-re omp p re 
appypda pa*p on ppa micelpe neapaneppe becom f a 
pup he ppa mice ppi8op on hip COore S et)pepet). ppa 
hip CDot) .up ppi8op ro J?am popult) p^hum un-rep^ 
pa T: q he 6a nanne ppoppe be mnan pam captepne 
ue jemunre ac he jepeoil nipol op txme on ba p.on. 
q hme aprpehre ppipe unpor. anripmor hul pe r^e 
on 6 an F e P an 1 Y L1 r }' in gsnt)e cp^p. j ‘ 
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